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ence, known so great a lull in foreign affairs ",1 Within twenty-four
hours Lord Granville ,was immersed m a desperate effort to keep the
peace of Europe.
That effort was, of course, abortive. On July 20th Bavaria
decided to join Prussia. The adhesion of South Germany not only
added 150,000 men to the forces at the disposal of Prussia, but shut
the door in the face of France. Within three weeks Roon had poured
500,000 troops into France, and had another 500,000 ready to start.
On August 2nd the war began. Exactly a month later (Sept 2nd),
Napoleon surrendered to the King of Prussia at Sedan. The Emperor
himself and 80,000 Frenchmen became prisoners of war. The first
phase of the war had ended in a splendid triumph for the German
arms.
The military debacle was immediately followed by a political
revolution. The Empire collapsed; a Republic was proclaimed
(Sept. 4th), and the Empress fled to England. A Government of
National Defence was hastily formed under Jules Favre, Gambetta,
and General Trochu, the Governor of Paris. M. Favre declared
that the Republic would not yield " a stone of a French fortress nor
an inch of French soil ". This valorous declaration did not facilitate *
the conclusion of peace. The siege of Paris began on September
20th and, despite the desperate efforts of Gambetta to relieve it,
the capital surrendered on January 28th, 1871. The Germans then
granted an armistice to allow the election of a National Assembly
which met at Bordeaux (Feb. 12th) and elected the veteran states-
man, Thiers, head of the State. Preliminaries of peace were signed
in February, and finally ratified at Frankfort on May 10th. France
was compelled to cede to Germany the whole of Alsace (except
Belfort) and Eastern Lorraine, together with the great fortresses of
Metz and Strasburg, and to pay the vast indemnity of five milliards
of francs within three years. Until the indemnity was paid German
troops were to remain in occupation of the French fortresses. Lord
Granville, as we have seen, had made every effort to avert war.
When it was declared he announced and observed complete neutrality.
By both parties, however, his attitude was suspected.
English opinion was at first profoundly hostile to France, who The atti-
was regarded as the wanton disturber of European peace.
feelings were still further inflamed when, on July 25th, The
published the text of a draft Treaty, which it was alleged had beea
submitted on behalf of the Emperor Napoleon to Bismarck in 1866.
It virtually provided for the absorption of Belgium by France.
Bismarck himself communicated the Treaty, from obvious motives, to
The Times, and followed up the startling disclosure by an elaborate
vindication of his own virtue.   The French Government repudiated
Bismarck's account of the matter, and the Emperor himself declared
1 Fitzmaurice, GranviUe, u. 32, 33.